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tioned, men were often specially summoned to the
council to advise concerning it. An attempt was
made to improve the English shipbuilding by imi-
tating foreign methods, and regulations for settling
maritime disputes were laid down. But in a way the
chief importance of this naval activity is that it
marks an advance in the importance of the non-
landed population. The crews of the ships were
drawn from the peasantry ; the admirals even were
very rarely of higher rank than knights ; and since
the lesser barons had coalesced with the burgesses,
the Commons acquired a new weight. They were
directly connected with the navy, for the towns
supplied the ships and the shires the officers, and,
when invasion from France could only be avoided by
the maintenance of an efficient fleet, the support of
the class which provided and manned the ships was
of vital importance to the government. Consequently
the navy had a great, though indirect, share in the
promotion of constitutional progress. It is not
merely accidental that the growth of the Commons
coincides with increased maritime activity, and in
this side of the national life the Baronage had no
share.

While its, importance thus declined In many ways,
the character of the Baronage was greatly modified
during this period. In the earlier portion of English
history the baronial risings had been directed against
the royal encroachments upon the privileges of an
order, or, more rarely, the general liberties of the
country. But after the time of Edward IIL they
were intended to effect a change in the dynasty.